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sense of cwritten by an Apostle'), on the ground among others
that Christ is not preached in it, and although a later Preface
which was substituted in 1530 for that of 1522 somewhat modifies
the low opinion of the book expressed in the latter, yet Luther was
still quite unconvinced when he wrote the later Preface that the
book was apostolic.1 By way of contrast to his views on these
four books, the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans may be
quoted, as showing almost as clearly the nature of the criterion
which Luther employed for differentiating between the books of
the New Testament; he begins by saying: 'This Epistle is the true
masterpiece of the New Testament and the purest Gospel of all,
deserving indeed that a Christian should not only know it by
heart, but should treat it daily as if it were the daily bread of the
soul; for it can never be too much or too well learned or con-
sidered; the more it is used, the more precious it becomes', and
then he launches into an enthusiastic review and elucidation of
the book's contents; finally he says: cSo we find in this Epistle in the
most abundant fashion that which a Christian ought to know, viz.
what are Law, Gospel, Sin, Punishment, Grace, Faith, Righteous-
ness, Christ, God, Good Works, Love, Hope, the Cross. . . .
Therefore it seems as if St. Paul wanted briefly to summarize in
this Epistle the whole of Christian and evangelical teaching, and
to provide an introduction to the whole of the Old Testament.
For, without doubt, whoever has this Epistle well in his heart, has
with him the light and strength of the Old Testament.'2 It is
evident from this and the preceding exposition that Luther's
reason for regarding the Epistle to the Romans as the 'true
masterpiece' of the New Testament is that it contains in undiluted
form the Gospel of justification, especially when we read this
Preface in the light of those to the Epistles of James and Jude.
W. Heinsius claims3 that Luther grounded his distinction
between the ctrue and certain chief books' of the New Testament
and its four last books on the opinion of Eusebius of Gaesarea that
the inclusion of the latter in the canon of the New Testament was
problematic. Heinsius does not quote the passage or passages in
which Luther adduces Eusebius; but Luther, in the Preface to the
Epistle to the Hebrews, does say that Hebrews, James, Jude, and
the Apocalypse 'have from early times had a different reputation';4
1  W.A., Deutsche Bibel, Bd. 7, pp, 404 sqq.
2  W.A., Deutsche Bfbel, Bd. 7, pp. 1-26.
3 In a footnote on p. 105 of Hs edition of the Vorredeq &ir Hettigen Schnft (Kaiser,
Miinehen, 1934).
4  W.A.3 Deutsche Bibel, Bd. 7, p. 344.